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THE WISE MEN ON THEIR WAY. 


He that walketh with wise men shall be wise. 
SoLomon. 


MISS MARCH. . 
A-TRIPPING up the street, one morning in 
spring, © ; 
I met a wee maiden—a fly-away thing— 


' All dressed in soft gray from her head to her 


toes; : 

Her dear dimpled face was as pink as a rose. 

The breezes were blowing her bonnie brown 
hair, ° 

Her ribbons were flying, now here and now 
there. 

Said I: ‘Are you really a little girl, please? 

Or are you a little live wandering breeze?” 

She smiled and she dimpled, she laughed in 
great glee, 

“To think, my old friend, that you shouldn’t 
know me!”’ 

She lifted eyes, winsome and winning and 
arch, 

And said in a whisper, “My name is Miss 
March!” 

Selected. 


Enthusiasts soon understand each other. 
; WASHINGTON IRVING. 


For Every ee Sunday. pe 
THREE HISTORIC OAKS. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


KNOW a beautiful home that is called ‘The 
Seven Oaks.”’ There was a time when the 
beautiful lawn in the midst of which that 

house stands was an oak forest; but the Indians 
went further on toward the setting sun, the trees 
disappeared, houses were built, and now an 
enterprising city has taken the place of the Ind- 
ian cabins. Seven of the many oak-trees were 
left; ahd to-day they spread their leafy arms in 
benediction over a happy home, and the home is 
known to all the country round as ‘‘The Seven 
Oaks.” 

I also know a village that bears the’name of 
“Three Oaks,”’ because three majestic oak-trees 
have survived a countless number of fallen 
acorn-bearers. 

The oak-tree is quite celebrated in history. 
Three of them that I have read of, if they only 
had souls, might shake hands with each other 
in the spirit world, and talk over the wonderful 
events that had taken place beneath their 
branches. But, when trees die, they know no 
further life, unless they throw up shoots from 
their decaying roots. 

A young man was riding under one of the three 
famous oaks that I have spoken of. He was 


a king’s son, andjhis father was very proud 


the branches of the tree, and his mule went 
from under him; and, as he hung there, one 
of his father’s officers pierced him with 
three darts, and left him hanging dead in 
the branches of the oak-tree. No man to- 
day knows the spot where it stood. 

The second oak celebrated in history was 
the Royal Oak of Boscobel. Boscobel was 
the name of a celebrated country seat in 
England and was so called on account of an 
exclamation of delight that fell from the 
lips of an Italian who was once the guest of 
the great lord whose castle was in the grove. 
The Italian, as he looked at the beautiful 
trees all around the castle, exclaimed, in 
his own language, bosco bello, which means 
“beautiful grove,’”’ and ever after that the 
country seat was called Boscobel. 

Near that grove there was once an oak- 
tree that has found a, place in history, under 
the name of the Royal Oak. It was perhaps 
no nobler tree than some of the others in 
the grove, but it was the hiding-place of a 
king, and, because a king had once been 
concealed in its branches, it was looked 
upon as royal, 

Who was the king who was hidden in the 
Royal Oak? His name was Charles II, He 
was the heir of three kingdoms,—England, 
Treland, Scotland. His father was a bad man, 

and, though a king, the people of England had 
caused him to be beheaded. They also refused to 
let hisson reign in his place, Charles II. had many 
warm friends, who were willing to stand by 
him, and to suffer with him and for him, They 
were called ‘‘Cavaliers.’”’ A cavalier means a 
gay, sprightly man, and the followers of Charles, 
like their master, led gay, and sometimes dissi- 
pated, lives, though they were brave soldiers. 
They believed in feasting and revelry, and many 
were the revels they held. The enemies of 
King Charles were called Roundheads, because 
they wore their hair cut short, while the Cava- 
liers wore theirs very long. 

The Cavaliers were more agreeable gentle- 
men than the Roundheads, who, though very 
pious and very firm in their adherence to what 
they considered right, were not the kind of men 
whose company a fun-loving young man would 
have enjoyed. 

Though Charles II, was a king, he had not 
where to lay his head; for his enemies hunted 
him as men would hunt a wolf. He sometimes 
travelled about the country disguised as a ser- 
vant. Once, when his enemies were pressing 
him very closely, the few friends with him hap- 
pened to think of Boscobel, which was not far 
off. Some of his friends were living in a dwell- 
ing, called ‘‘The White Ladies,” about half a 
mile from Boscobel Castle. Thither they went 
and were kindly received. They cut off the 
long, flowing locks of the king, and thus made 


of his princely beauty. He was caught in _ 
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him look as nearly as possible like a Round- 
head. 

— One of the party, named Richard Penderel, 
thought the king would surely be discovered if 
he should remain long in the house. Charles 
at that time, was very near Wales and wished 
to get there as soon as possible. One night he 
slept in a barn—a strange place for a king to 
sleep in. But at any moment soldiers in pur- 
suit of him might come, and, should they make 
a careful search, they would be almost certain 
to find him. 

Where could he be hidden? What place 
would be free from suspicion? Near the grove 
there was a pasture, and in the pasture there 
were a few scattered oak-trees. The king’s 
enemies would be quite likely to search the house 
and the barn and the densely wooded grove; 
but who would ever think of looking for the 
king in the open pasture, where just a few trees 
were standing, exposed to scrutiny on every 
side? One of these trees was full of small 
branches, and the leaves were very thick. There 
they secreted the king; and years after, when 
Charles Stuart was restored to the throne of 
England, the old tree was called the Royal Oak, 
and thousands of people came to see it. It was 
a hard bed for a king to sleep in; but the good 
old tree saved a hunted fugitive’s life, and well 
deserved the name it bore, long after that fugi- 
tive had ceased to live. 

The third historic oak was called the ‘‘Charter 
Oak.’’ A charter is an act of incorporation, and 
such a paper was granted to the people of Con- 
necticut; and having the charter enabled them 
to become a state, and to carry on a government. 

This charter was granted by the same Charles 
who was hidden in the oak-tree at Boscobel. 
The people of Connecticut loved their charter, 
for it allowed them the exercise of precious 
rights. 

Two years after the death of King Charles 
his successor demanded of the general court of 
Connecticut a surrender of their charter. Gov- 


ernor Andros appeared with a band of soldiers , 


to enforce this demand. It was late in the even- 
ing. The court room was lighted with candles. 
The charter was in a box that lay on a table. 
Suddenly the candles were blown out, and in 
the darkness Captain Wadsworth seized the 
box and bore it away, with the precious charter 
in it. He hid it in the hollow of an oak-tree, 
on the grounds of Samuel Wallys in Hartford. 
That was in 1687, and the tree, ever after that 
called the ‘‘Charter Oak,’’ was blown down in 
1856. 

There are many historic trees, but I know of 
no oak-trees more famous in history than Ab- 
salom’s oak, a tree that cost a king’s son his 
life; the Royal Oak of Boscobel, a tree that 
saved a king’s life; and the Charter Oak of 
Hartford, a tree that saved a document of in- 
estimable value to the people of an infant state. 


HONEST SERVICE. 


AID a prominent business man to another: 
“JT like that youth, because he is honest 
in service as well as in dollars and cents. 

“He knows that ten minutes past seven o’clock 
is not seven. 

‘He knows enough to work just as hard and 
faithfully when my back is turned or I am ab- 
sent as when I am here and he is under my eyes. 

“He also knows enough to put in a little extra 
work occasionally when there is need without 
grumbling. 

“He is prompt and obedient always. 

“Yes, I like him; for he will make his mark in 
business circles some day.” 


Ss 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WAIT FOR THE SPRINGTIME. 
BY WILLIAM W. LOCKE. 


Wuerz are the song-birds? 
Where are all the wild flowers? 
Every field seems dreary with but grass and 
withered fern. 
Wait till the springtime, 
With its warmth and sunshine, 
In fresh joy and beauty, they will gladly then 
return. 


Why does the snow fall, 
Covering up the garden, 
Where my pretty rose-bush seems to shiver in 
the cold? 
Wait till the springtime, 
Nature now is sleeping; 
Her soft coat will soon be changed,for robes of 
green and gold. 


Who made the frost-work 
On my chamber window? 2 
While I was asleeping, it was painted there last 
night! 
Wait till the springtime, 
He who made those pictures 
Paints with clearer meaning as the days grow 
long and bright. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SEED BABIES AND THEIR CRADLES. 


BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 


IRLS and boys do not need to wait until 
they are sixteen and in the high school 
before they begin to study plants. 

Even little Anna, who will not be old enough 
to go to school until next year, already knows 
several things about the dandelion. She has 
studied plants as much as that. She loves the 
yellow blossoms, and brings into her playhouse 
big bunches of them and of the fluffy balls that 
follow the flowers. She often pulls these balls 
to pieces and blows away the seeds of which 
they are made, — 

The dandelion is a plant which has flying 
seeds, and there are other seeds which have 
curious ways of getting around the world. 
Then the cradles or boxes and pods in which 
Mother Nature keeps her seed babies are of 
many different and curious styles, so that it is 
almost as interesting to notice the seeding as 
the flowering of a plant. It is wonderful what 
a strange collection may be made of the various 
seed receptacles. 

One may speak of them as pods, but they are 
by no means all pods. We only use that be- 
cause it is an easy word. Peas grow in a pod; 
but do strawberry seeds or the seeds of apples 
and peaches? Just the different kinds of real 
pods would, however, make a big show. . Some 
of the boys and girls who are fond of making 
collections and are getting tired of stamp 
albums might find a great deal to interest them 
in collecting seeds. Those who live in the 
country have the best chance to do this, but 
there are more plants to be studied in a city 
than most persons imagine. The weeds along 
the roadsides and in vacant lots would furnish 
a good deal of material for study. 

Not only the shapes of the seed pods but the 
ways the seeds are fastened in will be found in- 
teresting. There are the different ways they 
behave when they are ripe, and how they are 
planned to get about in the world and do their 
own particular work of growing into a new 
plant like the mother plant. 

The greater number of kinds of plants have 


seeds which drop to the ground when ripe and 
lie there,—some to sprout, but many more to 
be destroyed. There are, however, many seeds 
which have more curious habits than that of 
dropping. There are the seeds that jump. 
One of these is the seed of the garden balsam, 
or, as old-fashioned people call it, the lady’s- 
slipper. Touch one of the pods on this plant 
when it is nearly ripe and the gores, or divisions, 
of the pod curl up and send the seeds flying. 
The first.time a child takes one of these pods 
in his hand he is sure to jump when he feels it 
curling. He and the seeds jump together. 
There are other plants with similar tricks. If 
the seed vessels of the witch-hazel can be found, 
put some in a closed box over a warm stove 
and see what happens. Watch the seeds of the 
pansy and the wood sorrel, and see how they 
behave. 

The winged seeds, or those furnished with 
something to help them sail through the air 
instead of dropping at the root of the parent 
plant,—those are quite plenty. All children 
know the ‘‘key” seeds, such as the maples. 
The seeds of pines and various others have a 
key, too. Then there are seeds which, like the 
dandelion, have plumes of down. Thistles and 
milkweeds are easily found. There are seeds 
with a tail like the different kinds of clematis, 
the cultivated kinds and the wild virgin’s- 
bower. The seed of cotton is interesting. 

There are seeds which do not fly, but ride; 
and, to make sure of free rides on the backs 
of animals, in their hair, or in the garments of 
human beings, they provide themselves with 
hooks to hold on tightly. All the various burrs 
and “stick-tights” are cunningly fitted out for 
this purpose. 

These are but a few of the interesting things 
to be noted about seeds. To watch them and 
learn all one can about their ways is one of the 
nicest employments of the vacation. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETER. 
BY BELLE CASE HARRINGTON. 


ITTLE Bessie lived on a farm, and one 


day in early spring her father and the © 


hired man went to work some distance 
from home, in what was called the ‘‘wood lot.” 
They carried their lunch with them in a large 
covered tin pail, and it was almost sunset when 
they returned. Bessie ran to meet them, and, 
as she came close to the wagon, her father said, 
“‘Guess what we’ve brought you, Bessie?” 

“Wild strawberries,” said Bessie. 

“No,” said her father. ‘Guess again.” 

She guessed again and again, and finally had 
to beg them to tell her. 

“A little baby oriole,” said her father. 

Bessie had often seen the pretty orioles fly- 
ing. about, and she fairly danced to think of 
having one for a pet. \ 

When they uncovered the little fellow, she 
saw a bird that looked as if it had just had all 
its feathers picked off, with a big head and a 
mouth that opened so wide it frightened her. 

“Why, that isn’t an oriole,’ she said, with her 
eyes full of tears. 

“You wait until he gets his feathers, and 
then see,” said her father. ‘‘ Besides, you ought 
to be sorry for the poor little fellow if he isn’t 
very handsome; for some one must have killed 
his papa and mamma, and, when we found him, 
he was alone in the nest and almost starved.” 
~ When Bessie heard this; she was very sorry for 
the poor little bird. She made him a nest of soft, 
warm wool, and carried him into the house to 
ask her mamma what she supposed little birds 
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liked for supper. Mamma said she thought 
they liked the same things little girls had. So 
they dipped some soft crumbs of bread in warm 
milk. When the little fellow opened his mouth, 


- Bessie would pop a piece of bread into it. Then 


birdie would shut one eye, jerk his head, and 
open his mouth for another piece. It was so 
funny to see him that Bessie began to think he 
wasn’t such a bad pet after all. 

They decided to call him Peter, because 
Bessie said a pretty name wouldn’t be very 
appropriate. As Peter grew older, he liked to 


hop about his cage and take seeds and berries. 


from any one who would bring them to him. 
But what do you think he liked best of all for 
his dinner? Flies! If any one called to him, 
“Peter, here’s a fly for you,” he would hop up 
and down in his cage until one would think that 
he had gone mad. Bessie used to say he always 
smacked his lips when she gave him a fly. 

By and by Peter began to practise his singing 
lessons,—just a few notes at first; but before 
winter came he could sing a whole tune. He 
learned a new trick, too. When some one in 
the house would call, ‘‘Peter, Peter,” he would 
answer in almost the same tone, ‘‘ Peter, Peter,” 
and seemed to like the fun as well as any one. 

When the next summer came, and Peter 
was almost a year-old, his cage was hung on 
the west porch among the grape-vines. By 
this time he was so tame that Bessie used often 
to open the cage door and let him hop among 
the vines and catch flies for himself. At first 
he could hardly fly at all, but after a little he 
made friends with some other birds and soon 
learned to fly as well as they. He never went 
far from the house, and always came back to 
his cage at night. Finally the cold winds com- 
menced to blow, and one night Peter did not 
come home. Then Bessie knew that the other 


« 


birds had told him such nice stories of the warm: 


sunshine and the fat flies in the land where they 
were going that he had gone with them. Of 
course none of the family expected to see Peter 
again, and with a very sad little face Bessie 
carried his cage away to the garret. 


Winter passed, and one day in the spring 
Bessie came running in, so excited she could 
hardly speak. 

“OQ mamma, mamma, Peter has come back!”’ 

“Oh, no, dear,” her mother said. ‘‘It must 
be some other bird. It can’t be Peter.” 

At last, to satisfy the little girl, she went to 
the door and called, ‘‘ Peter, Peter.’”? And, sure 
enough, there came back the same words; and 
there among the leaves sat Peter, fooking down 
at them. After a little they found Peter had 
brought a wife home with him. At first she 
was very shy, but for Peter’s sake Bessie tried 
to make friends with her; and soon Peter and 
his mate commenced to build their nest in a 
tree near the house. There they raised a brood 
of little ones that looked just as Peter did’ the 
first time Bessie saw him. 


Idleness is both a great sin and the cause of 


many more. SourTH. 
TRUST. © 
I am glad to think I am not bound to make 
the world goright, . ~ 


But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart the work that God appoints. 
I will trust in Him, 
That He can hold His own; and I will take 
His will, above the work He sendeth me, 
To be my chiefest good. 
Jean INGELoW, 


WORRYLAND. 


WoRRYLAND’S a, wilderness 
Where no tree nor flower will grow; 
Where no sunbeam’s sweet caress 
Cheers the desert place below. 


Worryfolk are sure to frown, 
Be the weather what it may; 

Keep in sight of Sunny Town, 
And you cannot lose the way. 


Hill paths are the best, you’ll find, 
Sunshine falls on every hand; 
So, beware of paths that wind 
Down the vale to Worryland. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WESTERN GOSSIPERS. 


BY MARION-C, CUTLER. 


S you stand in the Garden of the Gods or 

A in some Mormon village, overhead passes 

the magpie, likened to a “black air- 

ship, with white side-wheelers and long black 
rudders.” 

If they come close,—and they generally travel 
in pairs,—one can see their iridescent backs. 
Then off they fly, attempting to attract all at- 
tention possible by their harsh cries. 

These birds are extremely shy and vigilant, 
and during their flights. sometimes seek for food 
small mammals and crawfishes, but usually in- 
sects, including a destructive black cricket, 
berries, fruits, and green leaves. 

Their nests have the appearance of an im- 
mense mud cup, built high from the ground in 
thorn or bulberry bushes, or else in cottonwood 
or pine trees. They are lined with grass, pine 
needles, and hair, the outside being formed of 
thorny sticks, strongly interwoven, and some- 
times as big as bushel-baskets. 

Magpies are great talkers, so naturally are 
fond of company; and, as we left them, they had 
joined their neighbors and were gossiping in a 
most spirited manner. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN INCIDENT. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON, 


HEN I was a little girl, about ten years 
old, I went with my mother to visit 
some cousins of mine. Alice, the 

younger sister, was about my age; but Laura 
was three years older. I had always had a 
fondness for the companionship of girls older 
than myself, and so it happened that Laura 
and I became very good friends. I considered 
Alice a good enough little cousin, but always 
sought Laura as a companion in preference to 
Alice. 

My tenth birthday came after I had been 
with my cousins about two weeks; and, when 
I went upstairs that morning after breakfast, 
I found them both in their own room where 
we often played together. They were evidently 
waiting for me to join them. 

“Here, Charlotte, dear,’’ said Alice to me, 
as I sat down on the bed a moment, ‘‘a birth- 
day gift for my cousin.” And she handed me 
a dear little ring with a circlet of pearls round 
a tiny sapphire and a beautiful little malachite 
pin, also with a row of glistening pearls round it. 
I glanced at the ring and pin and then looked 
at Alice. ‘‘Thank you,” I simply said, rather 
indifferently, and then looked’ at Laura, I saw 
that she,' too,’ hadsomething for me,”and_I, was 


curious and eager, of course, to know what 
Laura had chosen for my birthday gift. 

“A book of fairy-tales, Charlotte,’”’ she said. 
“Hope you’ll like them.’ 

I laid the pin and ring down on the bed be- | 
side me and took the book eagerly from Laura’s 
hands. ‘Just what I’ve been wanting, Laura,’’ 
I said. “I’m so fond of fairy-tales!’”’ And I 
began to turn the pages and look longingly at 
the stories that seemed to please me so much. 
But back of all this, I suppose, my delight lay 
in the fact that Laura had given the book to 
me. Anything from her I would have liked; 
for she was my favorite, and I was always sure 
of plenty of fun and a gay time when with her. 
She seemed quite grown up to me, and her 
companionship offered possibilities that never 
could be realized with Alice, in my estimation. ~ 

Alice saw me lay her pretty trifles down and 
examine Laura’s book with pleasure. ‘‘Char- 
lotte doesn’t care for my gifts,” she said at 
last. “TI just wish I hadn’t given them to”’— 

I did not give her a chance to finish the sen- 
tence. 

“ere, Alice Sewall,” I cried, my temper 
getting the better of me. ‘I don’t want your 
things.” And I threw the pretty pin and ring 
over on the other side of the bed where she was 
sitting. 

“T shan’t take them, either,’’ she answered 
hotly. ‘‘But, Charlotte Kendall, ’’— 

Here my mother entered the room, having 
heard our voices from the next room, and looked 
troubled. ‘Charlotte, Charlotte,” she said, 
as she crossed the threshold, ‘‘what does all 
this mean?” 

Alice flushed and looked ashamed. I told 
my mother the story, and looked ashamed, 
too. She said nothing more, but quietly took 
the ring and pin and laid them on the mantel. 
Then she went out of the room. 

Somehow I didn’t care to stay in my cousin’s 
room any longer just then. Even Laura did 
not attract me sufficiently. So in a few mo- 
ments I joined my mother in her room. “I 
began to wish I had been more polite and 
courteous toward Alice and more appreciative 
of her kindness. I began to wish, too, that I 
had the pin and ring in my possession. 

At dinner-time my mother suggested I should 
wear the little malachite pin. I hoped she 
would ask me to wear the ring, too; but she 
did not. I wondered what had become of it, 
and if it still remained on the mantel in my 
cousin’s room. I now wished very much to 
claim it as my own. 

When I went down to dinner and sat beside 
Alice, I saw, with no little surprise, that she 
wore the pearl ring. I fancied my mother had 
put it on her finger, but I really do not know 
to this day. Neither did Alice or I say any- 
thing to each other at the table about the mat- 
ter. But, after we had looked rather gloom- 
ily at our plates a few moments, we suddenly 
began quite a conversation about a picnic 
my mother was planning for us that afternoon. 
And our friendship seemed to grow from that 
time on. We have never mentioned the sub- 
ject of the pin and ring, though it is many years 
since our little dispute; but one thing I am 
sure of, that I would part with many things 
of value before the malachite pin, and have 
been glad since I grew up that my mother 
put the ring on Alice’s finger (if she really did) 
to claim as her own. It seemed to cement our 
friendship and many another, too. But did 
we really make up our minds to love each other 
better in the future, or did my mother bind 
our friendship closer by her share in the episode 
of the pin and ring? 
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Attention is the stuff that memory is made of, 
and memory is accumulated genius. 
LOWELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LADDER. 


BY C. D. GILBERT. 


Srep lively, boys! The ladder’s here; 
Success smiles at the top. 

It’s long and steep? I know it, boys— 
Be careful or you'll drop. 


But you can climb the ladder, boys; 
No “‘can’t”’ have you to say. 

The way to do it you’ll soon learn: 
It’s just one step a day. 


Don’t stop to count the many rounds, 
Or say, ‘‘Oh, dear! how steep!”’ 

Throw off your coats, boys! Climb away! 
Steady now! Climb—don’t leap! 


The rounds have names that sound like these: 
Truth, industry, and care; 

Good temper, willingness to learn, 
And promptness we find there; 


Politeness, steadiness, and thrift, 
Kindness and honor bright: 

True earnest purpose here is marked, 
The will to do what’s right; 


Alertness, cheeriness, are seen, 
And thought for others’ woe. 

The boy who firmly grasps these rounds 
Straight to the top will go. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 


No. IX. George Frederick Handel. 
BY BLANCHE A. STEVENSON. 


NE day a little lad of seven sat on the 
() organist’s seat in a chapel belonging to 

a German duke. The little face was 
radiant, and he brought forth such beautiful 
music from the organ as to astonish the old men 
listening to him. Upon the duke’s inquiring 
his name, he was told that it was ‘‘the little 
Handel from Halle.” 

He was born, Halle, February 23, 1685. As 
a very little child he showed his fondness for 
music, As time went on and the boy grew 
older and still more fond of music, his father 
became greatly disturbed. His son was to be 
a lawyer. Said the elder Handel: “I will have 
no more of such jingling. Henceforth all houses 
in which music is practised must be avoided.” 
Nevertheless, by the help of some sympathizing 
person he smuggled an old clavichord into the 
attic, and spent many happy hours there. 

When he was seven came the incident related 
at the beginning. The duke so admired the 

. boy’s genius that he made the father promise 
not to oppose his son’s musical tastes. 

After studying for three years with a very 
fine teacher, the elector offered to send him to 
Italy to complete his musical education. The 
offer was refused, as the elder Handel did not 
wish to be parted from his favorite son. 

Handel’s capacity for work was tremendous. 
He composed very rapidly and very profusely. 
When only seventeen, he was appointed organist 
to the Moritzburg Cathedral. At the age of 
twenty he went to Italy, where he spent three 
happy years, working hard and winning fame. 
The Italians became very fond of him, calling 
him ‘‘their dear Saxon.”’? Three years later he 


HANDEL AND GEORGE I. 


made his first visit to England, the land which 
he later adopted as his own. 

George I., King of England, was a stanch 
friend to Handel. He gave him a pension of 
£200, which was afterward increased to a per- 
manent income of £600.. Handel wrote ‘‘ Water 
Music”’ for a royal water party, as a peace offer- 
ing for some slight offence he had given the king. 

Everywhere in London he made congenial 
friends, and his opera “‘Rinaldo”’ was a great 
success. The first twenty-three years of his 
residence there were occupied in writing operas. 


_ His oratorios and church music were grand and 


inspiring, especially ‘“‘Saul.’”’ Later came ‘The 
Messiah,’ the finest thing he ever wrote. It 
was first performed in Dublin, and created such a 
sensation, and people crowded to hear it so, that 
an advertisement was issued “‘begging that ladies 
would be pleased to come without hoops and gen- 
tlemen without their swords. The purchasers of 
tickets, by all acceding to the request, enabled 
the stewards to seat seven hundred persons in- 
stead of six hundred.” 

Toward the end of his life the great com- 
poser became.almost totally blind from cataracts 
on his eyes, but he continued to direct perform- 
ances of his works with all his old vigor. At 
the close of a concert at which he conducted 
“The Messiah,” he was taken ill. Hight days 
afterward he died, April 6, 1759, at the age of 
seventy-four. 

A friend describes his appearance in this way: 
“His figure was large, and he was sometimes un- 
wieldy in his actions; but his countenance was 
full of fire and dignity. His general look was 
somewhat heavy and sour; but, when he did 
smile, it was as the sun bursting out of a black 
cloud. There was a sudden flash of intelligence, 
wit, and good humor beaming in his countenance 
which I hardly ever saw in any other. 
an enormous white wig. When he did not have 
it on, it was taken as a sign that he was out of 
humor.” 

Beethoven wrote of him: “‘He is the monarch 
of the musical kingdom. I would bow my head 
and kneel before his tomb.” 


The rust rots the steel which use preserves. 
Butwer-Lytron, * 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


‘HERE was a time when Russia consisted 
merely of the czardom of Moscow, and 
even when that was tributary to the 

Tartar Khans. The Tartar “‘Khans,” to whom 
the Russians paid tribute, began with the great 
conqueror, Genghis Khan, and the tremendous 
sweep of his empire rivalled that of the Saracens. . 
The condition of Russia under that terrible sav- 
age was much the same as that of Spain under 
the Saracens. 

It is true that the sway of the czars was 
merely nominal, they being subject in all things 
to the Tartar Khans. But, before the Tartar 
Invasion, Russia was a powerful state, whose 
capital was originally far south of Moscow, and 
whose territories constantly increased, until 
the renowned Tartar chief sent an army of 
700,000 of the most formidable of his warriors, 
before whose advance Russia fell. 

But after several centuries of occupation the 
Tartars lost their power and were absorbed in 
the Russian sway, just.as the Moors became 
Spaniards. 

The Russian Empire, therefore, did not begin 
with the recovery from Tartar sway, but ex- 
isted ages before, and was steadily augmenting 
in power down to the period of the Tartar con- 
quest. . 

By the absorption of the Tartars, the Russians 
were considerably improved, as the Spaniards 
were by the absorption of the Moors, and the 
Tartar element in the Russians is still very per- 
ceptible. 

The Russians are not a new or modern power, 
venturing into the recesses of Central Asia, but 
a people who suffered untold miseries from the 


Tartar hordes during the conquest and subju- . 


gation, not long since going forth to the very 
home whence those Tartars emerged on their 
mission of conquest to establish Russian power 
there; and even where their armies stood the 
Russian flag waved over the tomb of Tamer- 
lane. — rr? 
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“TS IT A REALLY TRUE STORY ?” 


~ 


The Russians have experienced the same 
ordeal as the early English, who were con- 
quered and ruled by the Norman-French, and 
who absorbed the race and became more power- 
ful thereby. 

But it is one of the errors of history to deal 
with Russia as though only lifted into 
power by Peter the Great. It is one of the 
curious features of Russian history that, 
beginning far south toward the Black Sea, 


‘the powers of the czars augmented as their 


capital receded northward and escaped the 


enervation and luxurious sloth of a southern 
clime. 

It is believed that so long as the capital shall 
remain where it is, in the sixtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, no such decay is probable, but that, unless 
overcome by the present gigantic war with 
Japan, the worst result that could happen to 
Russia would be the conquest of Turkey and re- 
moval of the capital to Constantinople, at whose 
gates her armies have often thundered, a place 
where Roman sway sunk into ruins, and where 
Turkish fire and vigor have disappeared. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CAT I COULDN’T SCARE. 


Told by our dog Maz to 


ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 
Part II. 


NE day Miss Letty was reading to Winnie 
about a far-off land called Egypt. I 
listened, because a great deal of it was 

about cats. - 
I heard with the greatest astonishment that 
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cats were then held to be sacred animals, and 
that their bodies were carefully embalmed, or 
preserved, as Miss Letty explained to Winnie, 
instead of being consigned to the dust heap or 
ash-barrel. 

The idea struck me that this interloper might 
be in some way connected with these preserved 
cats; and, as these queer old people were great 
magicians and did wonderful things, I resolved 
to let the creature severely alone. 

I marched out with a deeply hurt air, leav- 
ing them to enjoy the society of that idiotic- 
looking mummy. I could not sleep any more; 
for, in spite of my resolve to ignore it, I could 
not help thinking of the insult offered to me. 

Presently the usual hour for retiring came. 
When Mr. Tom left the parlor, I, too, rose to go 
to my usual bed on the old lounge in the kitchen. 
I walked in a dignified manner through the din- 
ing-room, taking no notice of any one. 

Miss Letty was locking the kitchen door as I 


went into the room. Turning toward the 


lounge, I heard that silly laugh again. It ought 
to have warned me had I thought, but I stepped 
up on the lounge without a glimmer of what 
awaited me in my mind. 

There sat that cat, right in the corner and on 

“top of the cushion on which my head rested 
every night. I stopped short and considered 
the matter for a second, finally deciding that 
the bare floor was preferable to a soft bed shared 
with that animal. So, jumping down again, I 
laid down behind the stove, leaving the ancient 
favorite of the Pharaoh’s alone in its glory on 
the lounge. ‘‘Tee-hee-hee!’’ laughed Miss Letty, 
as she called her father. ‘‘Max is afraid to 
sleep on the sofa with Winnie’s cat.” 

Mr. Tom came in; and, though at first, he, too, 
was heartless enough to laugh, he had pity on me 
and lifted the cat from my bed, telling Miss 
Letty to put it at the foot of Winnie’s crib. 

_ Thanking him with a grateful glance, I sank 
down to rest, with a deep sigh at the wrongs 
I was compelled to endure. 

The next morning Winnie came downstairs 
with the dreadful tabby-cat lovingly clasped in 
her chubby arms. 

“‘See, Maxie,” she cried in glee, “‘ what a pretty 
kitty-cat I’ve dot.” 

It went against my heart to do so; but I 
steeled myself to walk away from her in dis- 
dain, to give her to understand that, while that 
thing was the chief object of her attentions, I 
should give her the cold shoulder. She 
paused a moment, then went away, saying: 

““Dess Maxie don’t like my new pussy.” 

“No, he doesn’t,’’ I reflected, as I sat down 
on the veranda, waiting in no very pleasant 
mood to be summoned to my breakfast. 

Soon a sweet little voice called: ““Tum, Max, 
tum, pussy!’ 


Winnie placed the tin pan full of scraps on - 


the piazza. I went over to it and had just se- 
lected a juicy mutton chop bone when, on look- 
ing up, I again met the glare of those dreadful 
eyes at the other side of the pan. 

‘Kittie eat, too, Maxie,’’ said Winnie, re- 
garding her latest acquisition with loving pride. 

“All right,” I thought. ‘‘Let it eat, and Ill 
wait till it gets through.” 

As J turned away, I saw old Kitty Clover com- 
ing from the barn. I was curious to know how 
she would treat the new-comer, so waited a 
moment to watch her. She had nearly reached 
the pan before she saw the stranger. Halting, 
she surveyed it for a moment, then walked 
slowly around it sniffing the air, ending by gin- 
gerly sticking her claws into its back. As on 
the preceding night, it took no-notice of any- 
thing but its own wonderful self, and, with an- 


other glance at it, Kitty settled down to work, 
eating in entire unconcern of her stolid com- 
panion. ‘You are only a poor, ignorant cat, 
who never listened to the story of the land of 
the Nile, or you would not dare sit down beside 
that image,’”’ was my pitying thought, as I 
strolled down under the apple-trees. 

Winnie passed me later on, with the tabby oc- 
cupying the seat of honor in her doll’s carriage, 
while Belinda Jane, the doll, was forced to sit in 
the front part. 

I went back and began to eat in peace. Iwas 
only just in time; for cook came for her pan, and 
berated me for being too lazy to eat when food 
was set before me. Still, she’ allowed me to 
finish, though I do not approve of being obliged 
to gulp down my food in such haste. 

Then began a time of trial forme. Every- 
where, in or out of the house, I was fated to 
meet with my ghoulish enemy. Sleeping, wak- 
ing, or eating, it was constantly offered to me 
as a companion, and I grew so nervous and thin 
that Mr. Tom began to worry about me. 

Small need for wonder, forced as I was to eat 
cats’ “‘leavings,’ doubly imbittered by the 
knowledge that they had taken their pick be- 
fore me. 

One afternoon some little girls came to play 
with Winnie. -They were very happy and busy 
until the time came for their return. For once, 
Winnie was so tired that she fell asleep at the 


table, and was put to bed without being 


aroused. 
The next morning she was out early search- 


. Ing with a grieved, anxious face in every nook 


and corner for something, I knew not what. 
Soon she had the entire household out in quest, 
it transpired, of her beloved tabby-cat. 

It could not be found after a most thorough 
hunt was made for it. The children had played 
with it the previous afternoon; but Winnie had 
no recollection of where they left it, and the 
little girls had gone hundreds of miles away on 
the train that morning, so it was useless to 
think of asking them. 

When it was given up as lost, I could have 
capered and danced like a mad dog in my glee; 
but the child’s grief at her loss restrained me. 

She soon became resigned and took me back 
to the old place in her favor, and I have kept it 
ever since. 

Was anything ever known of the fate of that 
cat? Oh, yes! The next spring a piece of 
jewelry, a small pin, fell through the crack on 
the piazza floor. The boards were pulled up, 
and Mr. Tom picked up the pin. When he 
stooped, he saw something that made him utter 
an exclamation of surprise. Reaching in again, 
he drew forth a bedraggled object which he laid 
on the piazza. 

“Winnie! Max!” he called. 

“What is it?” asked Winnie. 

He shook it vigorously to get rid of the dirt 
and cobwebs covering it. As it dropped down, 
it fell to pieces, but not before we recognized it. 

“My. tabby-cat!’’ cried Winnie. ‘I ’member. 
Jessie Alcott put it in the hole behind the steps 
to catch a rat, an’ its been there all this time.” _ 

Yes, beyond a doubt it was one of those 
mummied cats; for were they not wrapped 


in cloth? I watched it thrown on the ash-- 


barrel without a pang of regret for its un- 
timely end, while Miss Letty consoled Winnie 
by saying: 
“It was only a ‘printed’ cat, dear. 
you another when I go to the city.” 
A “printed cat’? it might be, but I still hold 
my opinion of it unchanged. 


The End. 
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THE BABY SPRING. 


“Max way! make way!” cried the blithe young 
Year, . 
“For me and my bonny prize; 
I found her under a snow-drift deep, 
Rosy and dimpled and fast asleep, 
With the dew of dreams in her eyes. 


“T lifted the folds of her blanket white 
And her silken scarf of green; 

She put out her wee white hand and sighed, 

And drowsily opened her blue eyes wide, 
With a smile of a tiny queen.” 


“Make way! make way!” cried the lordly Year, 
“For me and the prize I bring; 

I found her under a snow-drift deep, 

I caught her out of the arms of Sleep, 
The fair little stranger Spring.” 

Harper’s Young People. 
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WHY THE WOODPECKER HAS A CREST. 


BY R. B. BUCKHAM. 


NCE upon a time, long ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bluebird decided to build their nest in 

a knotty old tree on the edge of a great 

wood. The site which they had selected for 
their home seemed in many ways to be an un- 
usually desirable one. Food abounded on 
every hand, the woods were full of many other 
birds who would make companionable and de- 
sirable neighbors, and the sun shone warm and 
bright at the edge of the woods all day long. 
But, best of all, the hole in the old tree in which 
they had decided to deposit their eggs and rear 
their young was almost completely concealed 


from sight, being just where two limbs branched, 


so that the chances of any marauder finding it 
and despoiling it seemed to be small indeed. 

The bluebirds were very much pleased with 
their new quarters, and set about preparing 
them for nesting at once. First of all they 
cleaned out the hollow in the tree as well as 
they could with their slender beaks. Then they 
brought down and feathers and bits of straw, such 
as they could find in the region round about, 
and with these made the nest as warm and 
comfortable as possible. Then finally the eggs 
were deposited in the well-lined cavity, and the 
housekeeping of the pair was well under way. 

In time the little family was hatched, and, 
safe from detection in the hidden retreat in the 
old tree, grew larger and larger day by day. 
Their busy parents had all that they could do 
to keep their mouths filled at times, and early 
and late could be seen stealthily coming and 
going to and from the hollow where the limbs 
branched. But they were devoted and loyal, 
as parents alone know how to be, and were very 
happy and proud over their promising brood. 

It was now late in the summer, and the little 
family of bluebirds had grown to be quite large; 
and it was almost time for them to leave the 
shelter of the nest and begin learning to fly, 
when one day a great storm arose. It swept 
along the edge of the woods with terrible fury, 
the wind tossing the limbs of the trees wildly 
about, while the rain fell in torrents, darkening 
the very sky. 


Many an old monarch of the woods went down | 


before the wild onset of that gale, and the birds 
which had taken refuge in the thick foliage had 
all that they could do to keep from being blown 
away. ‘The gnarled trunk of the old tree which 
contained the bluebirds’ nest did not come off 
unscathed either; for, after the tempest was 


over and the parent birds returned, they found, 


i 
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to their borror and dismay, that one of the 
limbs had been twisted over the mouth of their 
home as to close it entirely, and their little ones 
were securely imprisoned within! 

Again and again they endeavored to gain 
access to the hollow in the tree, but all in vain. 
The tough wood of the intervening limb resisted 
all their efforts, and they could make little or 
no impression upon it. Then were the two 
filled with great grief at the sad fate of their 
family; and, as they flew about in great distress, 
their mournful notes and cries were pitiful in- 
deed to hear. Their hearts were quite Broken, 
and they were in deep despair. 

But just at this time Mr. Woodpecker chanced 
to be flying by, and, hearing their sad cries, 
approached to see what the matter could be. 
When he heard their story, he began endeavor 
ing to console them and cheer them up. ‘Do 
not despair,” saidhe. ‘‘Wemay yet beable to 
rescue your offspring. Perhaps I can be able 
to help you. Let us see. Where is the nest?” 

“Oh, if you only could,” exclaimed Mrs. Blue- 
bird, with deep agitation, ‘‘we would be deeply 
grateful to you! But the limb is very hard and 
thick. Do you think that you could dig it 
away?” 

““Come, let us see,” was the reply. And soon 
the three hastened to the old tree together. 
Then Mr. Woodpecker set to with. a will, de- 
termined to do his best for the bluebirds. His 
head flew back and forth so rapidly, and his 
blows fell in such quick succession, that the 
noise created was much like that of the steady 
roll of a drum. By and by his head began to 
ache under such vigorous hammering that it 
seemed to him as though it would fly off alto- 
gether; but he kept steadily at work, neverthe- 
less, determined not to give in till the last mo- 
ment, and gradually the opening in the trunk 
began to grow wider and wider, as the little 
chips and bits of wood flew in all directions. 

At last an opening had been drilled large 
enough to enable the young birds to escape, 
and their happy parents led them forth from 
their dungeon home at once, unwilling to trust 
them in so dangerous a place any longer. But 
meantime a large concourse of birds had as- 
sembled from all parts of the neighboring woods, 
attracted by the noise and confusion, anxious 
to see what was taking place. They now all 
united in a great clamor of rejoicing and con- 
gratulation of Mr. Woodpecker for his gallant 
rescue of the birdlings, and none could say too 
much in his favor. To this day it must be that 
the memory of the incident is still preserved 
among the birds, and told of the woodpecker 
among the denizens of the woods to each suc- 
ceeding generation, that he is a valiant and 
noble fellow; for how else can we account for 
the pleasing bearing of this bird and the hand- 
some crest which he wears except on the theory 
that at some time or other he must have shown 
himself a hero, and a true one? 

But, whether this is the explanation of his 
crest or not, one thing at least we know to 
be true, and that is that one who is good and 
high-minded and noble always displays these 
characteristics in his life and bearing and char- 
acter. You can read it in him too plainly to be 
mistaken. A real hero is to be recognized at 
sight by his kind deeds and generous words and 
desire to be helpful and useful; and there are 
many such to be found among the boys and 
girls of to-day, too. 


OY does not happen. It is the inevitable re- 
result of certain lines followed and laws 
obeyed, and so a matter of character. 

Matrsis D, BaBcock. 
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THE SEED TRAVELLER. 
Ir strays, it floats, it sails, it glides, 
By bird express and gentle tides; 
It springs and jumps—yet often bides 
On rugged ledges’ seamy sides. 


It clutches, clings with hook and prong 

To shaggy coats and journeys long; 

It flies on pinions swift along 

When shrieking winds are fierce and strong. 


ft rolls, it skips, it rests, it sows 

Itself, by curious arts it knows; 

And by and by, when no one trows, 

This vagrant seed takes root and grows. 
May F, Hatt. 
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AT THE CITY DISPENSARY. 


BY GERTRUDE W. HASTINGS. 


JN a busy, free surgical clinic lots of things 
happen besides surgery. I know you 
wouldn’t care to hear about the opera- 

tions we did one summer at the City Dispen- 
sary, but perhaps you would like to hear a lit- 
tle about the children themselves. Poor and 
dirty as they are, they have brave little hearts 
underneath the rough exteriors. 

I am sure I have seén more love and help- 
fulness among these little people of the streets, 
born in poverty and brought up in hardship, 
than among you children who have all you 
can wish for. Yes, they are wicked, some of 
them, I know: they lie and steal and cheat each 
other in their scrabble for existence. But what 
would you do under exactly similar conditions? 
I guess we would rather not think of it. 

One very hot June day fifteen ragged urchins 
appeared at the clinic. They ranged from 
nine to twelve years of age. They occupied 
all the benches of the waiting-room. They shoved 
and pushed and beat each other over the head 
in-a jolly, good-natured way; but it was just 
their way, you know. 

Soon a young doctor in a clean white suit 
came out to them, and asked who was sick, aud 
what he could do for them. 

The boys hushed down and were quite awed 
now the time had really come. The spokes- 
man, ragged cap in hand, told how Bill, ‘‘the 
littlest kid in de lot,” had shot himself in the 
hand with a toy pistol. They had bandaged 
it up and thought it was all right; but next day 
his hand was so puffy and swollen, it looked 
like a ‘‘baseball glove.”’ Bill was a sorry sight 
indeed, but a hero in the eyes of the crowd. 

The young doctor said he would do all he 
could for him, and asked Bill in to see the visit- 
ing surgeon. The gang started to follow, but 
the doctor said they would have to wait out- 
side for him. There was a murmur of dis- 
approval among the boys, and one of them 
edged along to keep an eye on Bill as the old 
doctor examined the hand. 

Bill was told that he must have the hand 
opened and washed out, but that it would 
hurt so that he must take ether. He did not 
flinch, but said, “Let ’er go, sir,’’ though he 
looked a bit paler as he said it. 

That was too much for the band. One of 
them said ether was “knock-out drops,’’ and 
there was going to be foul play. Another said 
they had come to see things done straight, 
so it was “up to them.” Even when Bill 
signalled to them from the next room that it 
was ‘‘O. K.,” it did not satisfy them. 

The doctors and nurses took Bill into the 
operating-room and shut the door. There was 
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a long wait, and not a sound was heard, till 
suddenly they heard Bill’s voice, loud and 
excited: ‘Run! Run!. De cops is comin’!”’ 

It is very common, you know, for a person, 
just as he is going under ether, to shout all 
sorts of absurdities. 

The boys didn’t know that; and with one 
accord, when they heard the cry, they dropped 
on their hands and knees, and, silent as young 
lions, they crept to the operating-room, opened 
the door, and were in before you could say 
Jack Robinson. 

“What er you doin’ ter Bill?’”? demanded 
the captain, springing forward. ‘‘Where’s de 
cops? He ain’t done nothin’!”’ 

The old’ surgeon picked up a scalpel, and, 
nodding to the captain, he said: 

“Young gentlemen, I am going to open this 
hand for Bill; and, if you will step up and have 
a look, I am sure you will see I am doing the 
square thing.” 

Dear, old, white-haired doctor! You had 
seen ‘gangs’ before; and every man of them, 
as soon as you spoke, knew you were first of 
all a “‘man on the square,” as they often called 
you! 

Silently, one by one, they crept out of the 
room as the operation went on. It was too 
much to ask of them, all but the captain. He 
stayed till the end, and saw fair play, too; but 
he dropped where he stood when it was over. 
The young doctor picked him up and carried 
him into the air, though it spoiled his nice 
white suit. 


There was the dearest boy of seven who came 
to the clinic every day for a surgical dressing. 
We all liked him and made a pet of him. Some- 
how he never was “spoiled,” but was always 
just as sweet and shy as the day he came. 

His neck was about well, so one day I told 
him-he needn’t come any more for treatment, 
but to come in sometimes just to see us. The 
next morning he appeared as usual, and asked 
to see the old doctor. He wanted to make 
sure he was quite well. The old doctor said 
“Yes, now run along, child’; but even the 
doctor’s word did not seem to satisfy him. 

So it went on for a week. He asked each 
day for different doctors, and, when every one, 
including the assisting medical students, as- 
sured him he was sound as a dollar, he looked 
quite forlorn and said: 

“‘I wish there was swmpen the matter, cause 
it’s such fun to have folks doin’ things for me.’’ 


THE WISE CHIPMUNK. 


NE day I was hiding in a house to watch 

for deer, which often came into the or- 

chard for the fallen apples. Hearing a 
slight noise behind me, I turned my head 
slowly, and there was a chipmunk sitting on 
the top of an old wooden bin, and looking 
straight at me. His cheek pouches were full 
of what I afterward discovered were apple 
seeds. He sat watching me for a few minutes, 
and, as I didn’t move, ran to a hole which had 
been gnawed in the top of the bin, and into it 
he whisked. Presently he was out again, with 
the swelling gone from his face; and in a mo- 
ment he was scampering across the orchard, 
where he sat down on a stone, and began biting 
a small apple to pieces to get at the seeds. 

E. H. B., in Chicago Post. 


J \ISCRETION is an old-fashioned virtue, 
perhaps, but it has made many women 
beloved and many men successful. 
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Criticism is a study by which men grow im- 
portant and formidable at very small expense. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


HERE is no greater dignity for a man, 
or for a boy or girl or woman, than honest 
work. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
APOLLO’S JOKE. 
BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


NE sunshiny morning Helen was playing 
in the garden when she heard this call: 
“‘Half-past eight, Helen! Time to go 

to school!” 

Helen paid no heed; for she knew that the call 
came from Apollo, the parrot, whose cage hung 
outside the sitting-room window. But soon 
again came the ery: 

“‘Half-past eight, Helen! 
school!’ 

Still Helen kept on with her play. 

“‘Mollie’s out!” shouted Apollo. 

“Q Apollo! How much you do know!” said 
Helen, laughing. ‘Well, if Mollie’s out, I sup- 
pose I must start for school. Ask Mollie to wait 
for Helen.” 

‘“‘Wait for Helen!’ screamed Apollo several 
times in succession. Then he hung his head, as 
if in trouble. 

Helen went into the house, put her books into 
her satchel, provided herself with a big red apple 
for recess, and took her ball in her hand that she 
might bounce it on the way. Then she went out 
to the gate, expecting to find her friend Mollie 
waiting for her; but Mollie was not there. 
Helen looked up and down the street and over 
at Mollie’s home, but her friend was nowhere to 
be seen. Then Helen suddenly turned about 
and burst into a hearty laugh. 

““Q Apollo!” she cried. ‘You don’t know 
quite so much asI thought. Here you are send- 
ing me off to school, books, ball, apple and all, 
and it’s Saturday! It’s Saturday, Apollo Reed 
You ought to beg my pardon.” 

“‘Beg pardin!’’ said Apollo, hopping into his 
swing. ‘‘What’s the matter with ’Pollo?” 

Just then the sitting-room window was thrown 
open, and Helen’s brother stepped out upon the 
piazza. 

“« April first,’ he said, laughing. 

“April first!’ shouted Apollo. 

“OQ Frank!’ laughed Helen, ‘‘it’s you that’s 
putting Apollo up to all this. I might have 
known it.” 

“No,” said Frank, “I haven’t prompted him; 
but I’ve been enjoying the fun, and watching 
to see how soon my little sister would find out 
that this is Saturday.” 

“Tt does seem strange that I should forget the 
day,” said Helen; ‘but I’m so used to starting 


Time to go to 


for school when Apollo says ‘Mollie’s out!” — 


that I didn’t think. I wonder how he happened 
to doit. He knows a great deal, we have talked 
to him so much; but he can’t know about April 
Fool’s Day.” 

“No,” said Frank, ‘‘the joke is as much on 
Apollo as on you. He saw Mollie come out to 
the door and thought that, as usual, it was time 
+o speak to you; but, when he called her several 
times to wait for you, and she turned in the other 
direction, he seemed to feel rather crest-fallen, 
and hung his head and drooped his feathers.”’ 

“Too bad!’ said Helen. ‘‘Oh, there’s Mollie 
now! Call Mollie to come over, Apollo!’ 

““Come over, Mollie, come over! Let’s have 
some fun!’’ shouted Apollo, tipping his head on 
one side. 


pe Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Not long ago the Editor gave some words of 
cheer and advice to teachers in Sunday Schools. 


Now he would like to report here what he wrote 


to a Sunday-School scholar. 


Dear Young Friend,— You say you are tired 
of your Sunday School, and think of dropping 
out. Don’t! I will tell you why. 

There are your mates, your friends: they will 
miss you, and lose interest. Stand by them. 

The teacher will feel your loss, and, as the 
class is not large, the effect will be bad. Teacher 
will think her work is a failure. She liked your 
spirit and interest and felt encouraged. 

Then the minister will feel badly over your 
going. You know he takes a pride in the Sun- 
day School, and knows every scholar by name. 
What will he think? 

But it will be all wrong for you, too. You 
are about fourteen years old. By leaving, the 
best result will be spoiled, after the preparation 
up to this time. There is ever so much you 
need to know, and ever so much that I am sure 
you want to know, and it will be lost if you stop 
and draw out. Things are getting real interest- 
ing. a: 

If you do this, you will begin to lose interest 
in the church, will stay at home all day, and 
your parents must expect a non-church-goer in 
you. Stay! By all means stay in the Sunday 
School. Cordially yours, 

Tue Eprror. 


The prizes in The Home Study Club were 
awarded as follows: 

January answers, best list, Mrs. F. J. Hawley, 
Swanton. Vt. February, best list, Margaret A. 
Pratt, Weston, Mass. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


This department has been found educational 
as well as interesting. It is continued in this 
volume with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the 
questions throughout the entire series. We ojjer 
prizes for the two leading seis of answers. To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Every Other Sunday” for the current year 
1904-1905. 


61. Who anointed Saul to be king of Israel? 


62. Who anointed David to be king of 
Israel, successor to Saul? 

63. What “champion” of the Philistines did 
David slay? : 

64. Where is the story of the Well of Beth- 
lehem and the three mighty men of David? 

65. Where in the Old Testament, and where 
in the New Testament, is the promise that the 
“‘meek shall inherit the earth’? . 

66. In which gospel is the story of the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents told? 

67. Where in the Old Testament is the pas- 
sage quoted in Luke iv. 10 and 11? 

68. How did the centurion show his faith 
in Jesus? 

69. What did Jesus say about it? 

70. Where is the saying, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive”? 


Answers will appear April 23, 1905. 
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Answers 
To questions published Feb. 26, 1905. 
51. Gideon. — 
52. Samson. 


53. Ruth and Esther. 
54. Hannah. 

55. Samuel. A judge. 
56. 1 Samuel ii. 

57. Esther. 

58. Nicodemus. 

59. Three. 

60. John xiii. 1-17. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 7, 20, 13, is a short sleep. 

My 19, 1, 16, 9, is a bird. 

My 2, 4, 18, is what all things are made for. 

My 17, 5, 15, is wickedness. 

My 11, 5, 13, is a dog’s name. 

My 6 is an adjective. 

My 3, 14, 10, how sorrow makes people feel. 

My 15, 18, 8, 21, not far. 

My 4, 12, 9, 10, is found on the beach. 

My whole is something of interest to the world. 
Guiapys S, Roprnson. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


1. Buxnsp a verb and leave a verb; behead again 
and leave a boy’s nickname; behead again and leave a 
letter. 

2. Behead a food sent from heaven and leave a girl’s 
name; curtail and leave a girl’s name; curtail again 
and leave an article often used. 

3. Behead a girl’s name and leave a troublesome 
insect; behead again and leave a very cold substance. — 

4, Behead a clear substance and leave a girl; behead 
again and leave an animal of burden; curtail and leave 
an adverb. R. S. G. 


CHARADE. 


My Jast means a city, my first is a meat 
Which may be either boiled, baked, or fried ; 

My whole’s a German state with a city great, 
And hamlets and islands beside. 


A SQUARE WORD. 


A POEM. 
An animal. 
A fish. 


CONUNDRUM XXY. 


Why are tears like potatoes? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 1s. 


Enigma XII.— William Penn, 

CHARADE.— Penitent. ig 

Acrostic.— Great Britain. 

CHARADE.— Downeast, 

ConunpRuM XXIII.— To let you pass through. 


Dorothy T. Hanchett, Hackensack, N.J,, Margaret 
L. Kimball, Alfred, Me., and F. E. W., Beverly, 
Mass., have sent in correct answers to puzzles in 
previous issues of Every Other Sunday. 
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